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We should consider that we owed an apology to the readers of 
our Journal for the extended notice we have given of this Report, 
were we not satisfied that the subjects on which we have re- 
marked embrace the great questions of education, and ought to 
be carefully examined by every citizen who loves our institutions 
and would perpetuate them. In our last number, we promised to 
take up the Normal Schools. As we have already touched upon 
these important seminaries more than once, while reviewing the 
Report of the Board, and the Secretary’s Report of what has 
been done, and of what is proposéd in regard to them, it may be 
unnecessary for us to say any thing farther, and yet we can not 
forbear making a few additional remarks, since these Schools 
figure in the Report before us, under the head of “ Business of 
the Department.” ‘The State Normal Schools are in a flourish- 
ing and prospereus condition,” says the Secretary. ‘ Notwith- 
standing the increased rigor exercised in the examination of 
candidates for admission, and the extension, in two of them, of 
the required period of study, the numbers in attendance are 
about as large as ever. ‘The fears entertained by many, that the 
increase of expense occesioned by a protracted course of study 
would materially diminish the attendance, are shown to be 
groundless.” We do not see exactly what distinction the Secre- 
tary would make between the words “ flourishing’’ and “ prosper 
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ous,” but if he means that “ flourishing” shall refer to the effect 
of the Normal Schools upon the great body of teachers in the 
State, and “ prosperous” to the internal condition of the Schools, 
we can see a propricty in the use of both words, and shall shape 
our remarks accordingly. All the public know of these Schools 
is through the Reports of the Board of Education, and we have 
already shown that the Board know less of these Sehools than 
School Committees generally do of the District Schools. They 
visit them about as seldom, examine them about as superficially, 
and then think they have done the State some service. The 
Secretary does not pretend to furnish any proof of the position 
that these Schools are “ flourishing.”” ‘The favor of the people is 
still shown in the appropriations for their support, but it may be 
doubted whether there is any other ground for the public aid thus 
given, than existed before the schools were established, namely, 
the hope of improving the race of teachers. It can not be 
denied that the Normal Schools have sent forth some young 
teachers who are a eredit to the profession, and these we have 
always been among the first to honor ; but, it is also a fact, that 
the greater number of graduates from our Normal Schools have 
not been of this description, and the number of those, whose 
example can raise the standard of others around them, is so small, 
that their labors are almost lost upon the community. But the 
Secretary does not seem to think that the proof of the “ flourish 
ing” condition of these schools should be looked for in the num- 
ber of superior teachers annually sent forth to teach the district 
schools. ‘ ‘The numbers in attendance are about as large as ever,” 
says he, but he does not attempt to show that the number sent 
forth from these schools is as large as ever, and yet this would 
seem to be the best proof of their “flourishing” condition. In 
one, at least, of the schools, all the influence of the teacher and of 
the Secretary has been exerted to induce the pupils to prolong their 
stay in the school, and we are told that a considerable number 
have done so, and this may account for the “ prosperous”’ condi- 
tion of one school at least. 

But we need no other proof than the Report before us to show 
that our position, ‘* that the Normal Schools of Massachusetts have 
failed to do what was expected from them,” is founded in truth and 
justice. ‘The Secretary does not say in express terms that the 
experiment has failed, after ten or more years of prosperity, but 
every thing he does say has this bearing, or no bearing atall. He 
says : — 

‘I see no good reason why the State should be at the expense 
of giving, in the Normal Schools, so much of that kind of instruc- 
tion for which ample provision is already made in the higher pub- 
lic schools.” 
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Here is a confession that, instead of teaching the Art of Teach- 
ing, the Normal Schools have been mainly doing the duty of 
Academies and High Schools, and the Secretary does not hesitate 
to add ** The Normal Schools to answer their original design must 
aim more at furnishing that peculiar training which teachers re- 
quire and which the Public Schools can not give.” He has dis- 
covered the defect, and how does he propose to remedy it? Let 
him speak for himself. ‘In order to keep even pace with the 
progress of public opinion, the Normal Schools will need to be 
gradually elevated, till they shall reach that point which is best 
adapted to teachers designed for the common district school.” 
Here is a confession that public opinion has gone ahea’ of the 
Board and their schools, and that these schools have not yet pre- 
pared teachers fit for the district schools. It would naturally be 
expected that the Board of Education should tinmediately propose 
measures to make these Normal Schools ali that the exigency re- 
quires. Let us see if they, or their Secretary, have done this. 
* Provision has recently been made for Advanced Classes in the 
Normai Schools,” says the same Report that had just complained 
that the lower branches occupy so large a part of the time, and 
several persons (whether pupils or not is not said) have availed 
themselves of ct (what?) during the past year. It is evident 
that the number of such (such what, persons or classes 7) will be 
constantly increasing, and will require more of the teacher’s time 
than can be given them without abstracting it too much from the 
regular classes.” If this is system, we desire to be delivered 
from it. It is probable, that these Advanced Classes are those 
for the study of Latin and French, which the Secretary proposed 
last year, and the Board approved, of course; and those who 
would have graduated and gone into the districts, have been 
induced to stay and make the schools “ prosperous” by keeping 
up their numbers. These persons, thus educated in branches not 
taught in district schools, will not go into the districts, but will 
seek employment in private seminaries, or in planter’s families at 
the South. The experiment of providing teachers for the common 
district schools has been going on a decade of years, and is allowed 
to be a failure, and yet, instead of immediate action, immediate 
reform, the long-suffering Secretary says, ** Before many years 


more shall have passed away, three classes, each having a half 


year’s course of study, might be formed in these schools,” the 
first to study what should be taught ia the Hizh Sehools, the 
second to study J idacties or the Art of Teaching, and the third 
to teach under the eye of the principal. ‘This learning to teach 
Without pupils is a hopeless affair, but we do not see that the 
Board have made any advances towards the establishment of three 
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such classes ‘‘ before many years more ” shall have expired. But 
the Board and the Secretary do recommend one plan by which 
the evils that exist are to be remedied, and this plan is more 
extraordinary than any of the improvements proposed. The 
sagacious Board say, in their Report, ‘* Notwithstanding what has 
been done by the Normal Schools, and by Teachers’ Institutes, 
the supply of competent teachers is entirely inadequate to the 
wants of the schools, and there is danger lest, to meet this demand, 
persons superficially instructed shall be sent out as teachers from 
tue Normal Schools.” Well may the Board say “ there is dan- 
ger,” for they know full well that many such superficially instrue- 
ted teachers have annually issued from the Normal Schools, not 
from any fauit of the teachers, but from a defect in the plan of 
the schools, and especially from the admission of badly instructed 
pupils, and pupils wnom nature never intended for teachers. ‘To 
guard. against this danger,” say the Board, “and at the same 
time to elevate the standard in the schools from which the pupils 
of the Normal Schools come, and in the Normal Schools them- 
selves, the Board deem it advisable to make the requisitions for 
admission higher, (higher instead of more exact and thorough,) 
and to render the annual examinations for the classes within the 
Normal Schools more minute, more thorough and more extended 
than heretofore, they propose to have them conducted in such a 
way as to bring these schools into more intimate relations with 
the distinguished teachers in other institutions in the State, &c.” 
That is, if we understand it, the Board propose to remedy the 
evils and defects of the Normal Schools, whose object is to provide 
teachers for the public schools, by a grand examination by or 
before the teachers of private schools, academies and colleges, 
whose interests are opposed to both public and Normal Schools! 
We respect the teachers of such seminaries too much to suppose 
that they will ever sacrifice the interests entrusted to them by 
doing any thing to help their rivals. Of these teachers who are to 
be invited to the grand exhibition, the Secretary says in the 
Report, “It would seem superfluous to show how much better it 
would be for the community, if all would unite in the support of 
public schools of a high order, than to attempt to sustain a two- 
fold system of education. ‘To secure all these ends, it will be 
necessary to relinquish the private school, and establish a system 
of public schools, &c.”” There is just as much reason to expect 
aid from such teachers as there would be delicacy in asking it. 
‘“‘Gentlemen,”’ says the Secretary, “ we are going to destroy your 
schools by elevating the public schools, will you come and give us 
a lift.’ A year or two ago a merchant of Boston generously 
and judiciously gave ten thousand dollars to the State to improve 
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the Normal Schools, and the Board propose to devote the ingerest 
of this fund to the getting up of the “flourish” or exhibition 
alluded to. We hope the departed benefactor does not see what 
is going on in the region he wished to benefit. 

The only other article of business mentioned by the Secretary 
is the distribution of a reference Dictionary to each of the Schools 
in the Commonwealth. The legislature of 1850, voted that each 
District should be furnished with Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary or Worcester’s Octavo, at the public expense. As the price 
of Webster was four dollars, and that of Worcester only two, 
and the selection was left to the districts, 2718 copies of Webster 
were taken by them, and only 103 of Worcester. As many of those 
who selected the dearer book no doubt did so with the intention to 
exchange it for the other and something to boot, it was perfectly 
natural that the higher priced book should be taken, but it was 
perfectly unfair in the legislature to make any such grant. Neither 
the Board nor the Secretary interfered or expressed any opinion, 
and we believe the Legislature did not ask their advice, yet, it is 
well known that the Secretary, and perhaps the whole Board, were 
opposed to the introduction of Webster’s Dictionary into the 
public schools of the State, and, though set as watchmen over the 
schools, they held their peace. This transaction comes under the 
head of ‘‘ business transacted by the Board,” but most persons 
would set it down under the head of ‘ business done by the 
booksellers.” 

We have now done with the Report, and must leave it with an 
expression of wonder that such a document should be issued, so 
full of error, so contradictory, and so inadequate to the wants of 
the State and the demands of the age. 


HOME INFLUENCES. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE REPORT OF REV. EDWIN M. STONE, MIN- 
ISTER AT LARGE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


‘“‘ We wish it were in our power to impress upon the minds of 
parents a clear view of the influence they might exert upon their 
children by a judicious improvement of the long evenings of 
autumn and winter. We can imagine a family scene, repeated 
evening after evening, something like this. We see in the fore- 
ground the parents, intelligent, and governed by a warm regard 
for the welfare of their household. They have children at vari- 
ous ages, and perhaps others, apprentices or domestics, are under 
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their gare. The problem with these parents is to render home 
attractive and profitable to all its members, — they wish to create 
such impressions and associations in their children’s minds as shall 
through life cling to them, — they would instill virtuous principles 
and sentiments, and at the same time impart useful knowledge by 
processes both effectual and pleasing. 

All this 1s, at least, attempted to be done. The parents make 
it a study how they shall best accomplish their design. Books, 
maps, and prints, suited to interest and instruct, are obtainable at 
a trifling expense. Conversations on geography, history, biogra- 
phy, the arts and sciences are held; questions are asked and 
answered ; simple experiments, illustrative of natural philosophy, 
may be occasionally given to diversify the exercises of this home 
school. And as essential to a wholesome home influence, the 
spirit of all the conversation is strikingly cheerful and affection- 
ate. The children, too, feel that they are making their parents 
happy by their effort to improve. 

In the home we are contemplating there are not only improv- 
ing studies, but judiciously chosen amusements, giving play to the 
native hilarity of childhood. It would be a great mistake to wish 
or expect children to put on the gravity of age, or the demure- 
ness of monks. Let liberal provisions be made for their indul- 
gence in innocent sports. By all means impress them with the 
idea that home is the happiest, cheerfulest place in the world, and 
that it is quite unnecessary ‘ to go abroad for joy.’ Thus spend- 
ing their evenings at home, the great world and its corruptions 
will scarcely affect them. Knowledge will glide into their minds 
by sweet and natural processes, and the kind, gentle, affectionate 
influence surrounding them, will mould them into its own image, 
and in after years, when the changes of life have removed them 
to other scenes, the memory of childhood’s evenings at home, 
shall cleave to them with a restraining, hallowing power. They 
will sigh to think of their departure from principles then inculca- 
ted, and pray to be led back to the simplicity and innocence of 
their happy childhood.” 





The Lord Chief Justice Kenyon once said to a rich friend 
asking his opinion as to the probable success of a son, “ Sir, let 
your son forthwith spend his fortune ; marry, and spend his 
wife’s ; and then he may be expected to apply with energy to his 
profession.”’ 
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MY THREE SONS. 


BY REV. J. MOULTRIE. 


[Continued from last number.] 


I have a son, a second son, 
A simple child of three ; 

I’ll not declare how bright and fair 
His little features be. 


I do not think his light blue eye 
Is, like his brother’s, keen, 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought 
As his hath ever been. 


But his little heart’s a fountain pure 
Of kind and tender feeling, 
And his every look ’s a gleam of light. 


Rich depths of love revealing. 


When he walks with me, the country folk, 
Who pass us in the street, 
Will smile for joy, and bless my boy, 


He looks so mild and sweet. 


A playfellow he is to all, 
And yet, with cheerful tone, 
Will sing his little song of love 
When left to sport alone. 


His presence is like sunshine, sent 
To gladden home, the earth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, 
And sweeten all our mirth. 


Should he grow up to riper years, 
God grant his heart may prove 
As sweet a home for heavenly grace 

As now for earthly love. 


And if, beside his grave the tears 
Our aching hearts must dim, 

God comfort us for all the love 
That we shall lose in him. 


{Concluded in our next.) 
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GODLINESS WITHOUT GRACE. 


If among our readers there be any father whose self-righteous- 
ness leads him to disregard even those of his own household who 
do not believe as he believes, and condemn even the trifles that 
he condemns ;—if there be any such whose acerbity of spirit 
has imbittered the cup of the wife and children whom God has 
given him to exereise his kind affections ; — in fine, if there be a 
father who has estranged his children by unnecessary severity, or 
by a selfish disregard for their happiness ;—let him read the 
story of Rabbi Benjamin Benoni, and apply the lesson to his own 
soul. Ep. 


BENONI’S MOURNING. 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 


In the five thousand, five hundred and fifty-fifth year of the 
world, Rabbi Benjamin Benoni, chief doctor of the dispersed of 


Israel, dwelling in the Gentile city of Granada, made a vow to 
fast and mourn two days at every full moon for the sins and 
iniquities of his household. 

Rabbi Benjamin Benoni was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Talmud. He knew to a hair’s breadth how near a Gentile might 
be approached without pollution, and had written three folio vol- 
umes on the proper posture for eating the passover. But the 
principal exploit of his life, was the refutation, in a public contro- 
versy, of the doctrine maimtained by Rabbi Joseph Benjamin 
Joshua, of Malaga, “ that it was lawful for a Jew to lift a pin 
which he saw at his feet on the Sabbath day,” which raised his 
reputation for knowledge and piety to such a height among the 
Jews of Spain, that they sought his advice and assistance in all 
difficult cases of conseience, and called him the Solomon of the 
dispersed. Nor was the Rabbi esteemed less righteous than wise. 
In common with al} his people since the Roman ploughshare 
passed over Zion, he was a man of commerce, and noted for the 
Justice of his dealings with both Jew and Gentile. His zeal 
against the idolatry of the latter might have rivalled that of the 
ancient Jehu, had he lived in an age more conducive to its dis- 
play ; but as things were, Benoni had suffered much and often for 
the faith of his fathers. Born in Poland about the time of his 
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people’s banishment from that country by Cassimir the Great, he 
had zarly become a wanderer, and persecution had tracked the 
course of his after years, pursuing him from city to city over the 
length and breadth of Europe, till, in the sunset of his days, he 
found a peaceful asylum in the once Moorish, but now Christian 
city of Granada. Blameless in his life, and most scrupulous in 
his piety, Rabbi Benjamin Benoni, in the judgment of his people, 
was entitled. to expect every promised blessing annexed to the law 
of Moses ; and some blessings he had received. His business 
had prospered in every land where he had sought a temporary 
refuge from Gentile oppression, and his wealth was then believed 
to exceed that of any merchant in the city. But a strange afflic- 
tion had fallen upon the Rabbi in his latter days. Of the four 
children of his youth that grew to years of maturity, there was 
not one who cared for his age, or loved him as a father; all were 
gone from him, and he was alone ; for the wife of his early choice 
had died in her summer, and her grave was far away among the 
hills of Hungary. One was a youth of promise and high hopes, 
who had become great and fafious among the Gentiles for his 
knowledge of their lore. But he had forgotten his father, and, it 
seemed, his father’s faith also; for he had long ceased to observe 
the ceremonies of the law, and now dwelt in the city of Sala- 
manca, where he was renowned as a scholar, and much in favor 
with the Spanish nobility. The other had humbler aspirations. 
He wedded the maid of his heart, and dwelt in peace among his 
people, following their path of commerce. Love lit up his hearth, 
riches increased around him, and men esteemed him liberal and 
just; yet he never sought the house of his father, nor paused to 
inquire if it were well with him. The next was a daughter, 
deemed comeliest among the maids of Israel ; fair and stately like 
the queens of Judah before Jndah was made desolate. But the 
girl forsook her early faith and kindred for the name and the love 
of a noble Nazarene, and passed her father on the city streets in 
all her christian splendor, as one who dreaded not his wrath, 
and sought not his friendship. The last was a maiden, wise and 
gentle, but not fair. None had sought her and she remained 
unwedded, but left her father in early youth to watch over the 
orphan children and house of an aged Rabbi, and returned to her 
home no more. 

Benoni’s heart grew heavy within him as he thought of these 
things in his lonely chamber. Dust was on his grey locks, and 
sackcloth was his garment, for it was the time of the full moon, 
and he mourned according to his vow, for the great and strange 
sin of his children. ‘The evening of the second day was come, the 
hush of the dying twilight had fallen on the great city, and all 
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was silent when the Rabbi prayed, looking to the earth the place 
of mourning, and the still promised land to which his fathers had 
turned through the prayers and wanderings of ages. He prayed 


dong and wept sore, for sorrow was upon him and he found no 


comfort. But when the last light was fading, there came a low 
knock at the chamber door, and a voice of earnest entreaty, which 
said, ‘‘ Benjamin Benoni, for the sake of Jerusalem, arise and 
follow me!” 

The Rabbi was astonished, for the voice was strange and spoke 
in the old language of the Hebrews, that had long been silent on 
earth. Without. there stood a man tall and dark and in the vigor 
of his years; his garb was of an ancient fashion, his beard long 
and flowing, and, his countenance expressed majesty mixed with 
sweetness. He beckoned with his hand, and Benoni followed 
him, though he knew not whither, yet felt as if impelled to go. 
They left the home of his solitude behind them and passed through 
the streets and gates of the city, and then along a great road 
leading northward, which Benoni, in all his wanderings, had never 
trod before. It was broad and lofely, and led far away over 
hill and valley, through forest and desert plain, and by the full 
bright moon which shone upon their journey, the Rabbi discerned 
with amazement the Jong remembered features of many a far 
distant landscape, seen in his early journeys ; but the ground was 
smooth heneath his steps and his feet seemed swift as the wings 
of an eagle, for he felt no weariness, but journeyed on with that 
silent guide leagues after leagues, till it seemed to him they had 
tracked the boundaries of many a christian realm; they paused 
at last, where the moon shed her silver rays on the spires of a 
slumbering city, and the Rabbi well remembered the good old 
town of Presburg. 

Midnight lay clear and still on the city of the Magyars; for 
all its thousands slept, and Benoni’s guide conducted him in silence 
from street to street till they reached a large but neglected house, 
whose doors seemed to open before them; and, on entering, the 
Rabbi recognized it as the same which he had occupied twenty 
years before, when his children were young and their mother 
dwelt with him. Benoni would have spoken his surprise, but a 
spell of silence was upon his lips, and he could utter no sound. 
The house was still inhabited, but its dwellers saw neither the 
Rabbi nor his guide, though days and nights seemed to pass, and 
they were with them from hour to hour marking the manner of 
their lives at hearth, and board, and prayer. ‘he family were 
Israclites, and O how like his own as they once had been! 
There was a father in the noon of life; a mother fair and gentle, 
and four young children, beautiful and fresh as the first leaves 
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of the vine. Without they had peace, and they felt no want 
within ; yet their home was unhappy, its chambers were solitary 
and cheerless, for their echoes never woke with the joy of the 
young, nor the sound of festal gladness ; there was a shadow on 
the mother’s beauty, cast by unquiet days. ‘The children had 
sad and thoughtful faces, that told of precocious care ; and there 
were harsh words and fierce disputes that came often among them, 
as if the thorns of life had grown up early, and choked the 
flowers of childhood. 

But Benoni marvelled not, for he saw that the tare sower was 
the high priest of the hearth. The man was one to be well 
spoken of in the city for grave carriage and integrity; but he sat 
amid his household as a reprover and a judge, who had no sym: 
pathy with their hearts and no regard for their wishes. None 
among the doctors of Judah could better interpret the law, and 
few were more strict in its outward observance ; but he made it 
wearisome to his household by enforcing its thousand ceremonies, 
and neglecting the “ weightier matters ’’ which his own example 
should have taught them by the law of love. Benoni marked the 
canker working its way to the hearts of the young; he saw the 
dew of thet spring days, the keen relish of life’s first enjoyments 
that comes no more to those who taste the wormwood, and the 
blameless desires of childhood, so earnest yet so easily fulfilled, 
sacrificed day by day to the pride of their father’s profitless 
wisdom, to the folly of his false devotion, and the bent of an evil 
nature that delighted to rebuke. 

- The dark seed bore its fruit; the children shunned his presence, 
and beheld his approach with fear, their langhter died at the sound 
of his step, and they learned to look upon him as an enemy, 
while round their gentle but simple-hearted mother their gathered 
affections were twined. She too felt her home unblest, and her 
life weary, for the manner of the husband and father was the 
same. ‘Ihe tree she had chosen she found to be a brier. Years 
of hopeless discontent brought early withering, and at last 
disease came upon her. She heard the summons of the grave 
and grieved not to go, for her wedded life had known no comfort, 
yet she sorrowed to leave her children, though not to part from the 
spouse of her youth. He saw his work but knew it not, for his 
trust was still unshiken in the power of his vain wisdom and the 
pride of his long prayers. Benoni grew sad, for as that fair face 
faded, its features vrew more and more like to those of his lost 
Jemima, and at length it was her very self. The guide, however, 
again beckoned him away, and he felt constrained to follow. 
They left the dwelling and journeyed on, the same great road 
still stretched before them, but now it wound away like a long 
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river, to the west. Again the Rabbi found himself passing swift- 
ly through lands traversed before. Many a stately city, the 
long desired goal of far sailing ships and weary caravans; many 
a dark fortress, that guarded the boundaries of hostile nations, 
they passed as the wind in its unseen flight, till, fair among her 
vines and crowned with the glory of centuries, rose to their view 
the city of the Seine. The glare of torches and the roll of chariots 
swept along the never silent streets, as the gay and noble of the 
land returned from their long, late revels. Benoni’s conductor 
led him on to a low but open door, far from such scenes, in the 
quarter inhabited by the sons of toil and Israel. 

Well the Rabbi knew that house and its narrow chambers, for 
there, in his wanderings westward, he had once dwelt with his 
children ; but seven long winters had passed over him since then, 
and days and nights again seemed to glide swiftly by as he and 
that silent guide beheld the unconscious household. ‘They were 
the same forms and faces he had seen at Presburg, though 
changed as if by the march of many years. The children had 
grown to stately youths and dark haired maidens ; but the mother’s 
glance was wanting, for the light of her love might shine on their 
path no more. Grayness had come upon the father’s locks and 
furrows on his brow, but he had learned no lesson from the voice 
of time; age had only deepened the darkuess of his soul and 
strengthened in its shadow the love of power and gold. He 
barred his sons from the lore of the Gentile nations, deeming it 
forbidden because beyond his knowledge. One was a gifted 
spirit, strong to think and question, and he despised the faith of 
Israel because of him who taught it. The other had no gifts but 
many graces, and his father esteemed him little because he had 
no part in the praise of men. He denied to his daughters the 
ornaments of youth, and called them sinful vanities; but it was 
because he valued the smallest coin in his coffers more than the 
pleasures of his children. Yet he looked with pride on one that 
walked in beauty, but his glance was cold and careless on her 
sister, who, though less fair of face, was far more fair in soul. 
The tares which the old man had planted so early were ripening 
fast around him; his children already scorned his rebukes, and 
scarcely heard his counsels, for they had outgrown the fears of 
childhood and he had not won the love of tir youth; he had 
made their home solitary, and long habit had rendered them 
unsocial ; their sphere of society was bounded by each other and 
their dwelling was indeed a world to them, but a world which 
contained in its narrow limits all the evils of the outer earth. 
The contentions of jarring opinions, the discord of opposing tem- 
pers, and the strife of conflicting though petty interests, banished 

ve and peace from the hearth which should have been their 
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altar—darkened the gray of age, and withered the green of 
youth. 

" The Rabbi saw, and rejoiced for the gentle mother who had 
escaped so much in the hush of her early grave; but once more 
that voiceless conductor beckoned him away from the cheerless 
dwelling of that joyous city. Their journey was still on the broad 
and Jonely path towards the place of the setting sun. Swifter 
still, but still unwearied, Benoni found himself speeding on, 
rather like one borne on the waves of a rapid river, than the 
traveller of the solid earth. But now the way-marks grew more 
familiar ; he knew the white Sierras and dark-green wodfs of 
Spain, and at last entered at the very gate by which he went 
forth from the lost, but long beloved city of the Moors. ‘The 
stranger guided him on through the hushed but well-known streets, 
till they reached the silence of his own forsaken dwelling. ‘The 
full moon was still bright above the towers of Granada — though 
it seemed as if that midnight journey had tracked the course of 
years — and poured the full flood of her silvery splendor on a 
solitary chamber where an aged man sat solitary and alone. Well 
the Rabbi knew that face, though the furrows were deepened, and 
the eye dimmed with the shadows of life’s closing twilight, since 
he beheld it last. It was the same he had seen among the 
children at Presburg and the young at Paris. But the old man’s 
household had gone from him one by one, and left him alone in 
the winter of his days, like a desert to which the pilgrim desires 
not to look back ; for the place which he filled was the dark spot 
of their memory. ‘Through all its withering and changes, that 
form had been to Benoni as one familiar, though without a name ; 
yet now, as he gazed on the forsaken man, the Rabbi seemed to 
be transformed strangely and suddenly as men are in their dreams, 
till it was himself that stood in the moonlit chamber, with all that 
weight of solitude and years. ‘* Benjamin Benoni” said the 
glorious guide, who still stood by him, “‘{ am the angel of wisdom 
who guided Solomon in his search for hidden truth. ‘The way 
which thou hast trodden is the path of memory, in which the 
steps of the aged wax not slow, nor the eyes of the slumberer 
dim. By it thou hast retraced the wastes of thy many wander- 
ings; thou hast seen the working of thy boasted wisdom, and 
looked on the gems of life, the trampled and cast from thee, 
where they lie far away in the wilderness of time. Learn from 
these things what sins thou shouldst lament, and tell thy tale, that 
others may learn from thee.” As the last words fell on the ear 
of the Rabbi, the angel of wisdom passed from his dwelling, and 
we know not if he ever returned; from that hour Benjamin 
Benoni mourned no more for the sins of his children, but he 
sorely mourned for his own. 
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‘KEEP COOL. 


There is much good advice, well expressed, in the following 
lines, which we extract from a small volume of similar poetry, 
just published by Geoner W. Lieut, of Boston. ‘The volume 
is a neat little gem, and the purchaser will be ‘ twice blessed.” 
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Js a lion in the way ! 
Keep cool! 
Tell him you respect his pride, 
But, that you may go ahead, 
He must please to stand aside 
Keep cool! 
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Are you hampered by the blues ? 
Keep cool; — 
When you find your conscience clean, 
With your hands and brains at work, 
Not a devil will be seen. 
Keep cool. 
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Has a Shylock left you thin ’ 
Keep cool ; — 
He’s the loser,— don’t despair ; — 
Now that your eye-teeth are through, 
Keep your temper ; grin and bear. 
Keep cool. 
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Does a villain slander you ? 
Keep cool ; — 
He can never hit his mark. 
Since his nature is so mean, 
Let the snarling puppy bark. 
Keep cool. 


Can ’t you stand upon your sense ? 
Keep cool; — 
Qucer that you should think vou can! 
Prudent people fathom sense 
With a golden plummet, man ! 
Keep cool. 


(‘an not you reform the world ’ 
Keep cool; — 
Only one thing you can do— 
Give a brave heart to the work ; 
Heaven asks no more of you. 
Keep cool. 


Let things jostle as they will, 
Keep cool; 
Seize this truth with heart and hand,— 
He that ruleth well himsel/, 
Can the universe withstand. 
Keep cool. 
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A CURTAIN LECTURE. 


[These lectures are given chiefly as reading lessons for practice on the in- 
Hections. To vary the exercise, the words in italic may be repeated, first as the 
words of Mr. Caudle, and then as the repetition of his amiable spouse.] 


Caudle! Caudle! I say. Say on? So I will, when I’m 
ready. Why do you visit the School-house so often ? tell me the 
truth if you dare. Committee-man? Well what of that? so is 
Deacon Small, but he never goes near the school. More need of 
your going? No need about it. You know Caudle you go to 
see the teacher. What of that? Are you a married man, 
Caudle? What has that to do with it? Ill tell you what, 
Caudle, I will call at the school and give the schoolma’ain a piece 
of my mind. Better beg a piece of hers? Well done, Mr. 
Caudle, insult me to my face? Your back’s to me? Yes, and 
you are backing that impudent minx against your own wedded 
wife. Ill give it to her.. Give what to her? I'll give her 
such a setting out as she deserves. Does not deserve any? So 
you say, but actions speak louder than words, Caudle, and * by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Anow whom? Yes, mighty 
innocent of understanding plain English. Who 7s the girl? 
Where did you pick her up? The girl’s a man? What do you 
mean, Caudle, is not the teacher of the village school a young 
woman’ Not at all. Why didw’t you tell me so before? 
Did n't think of it? What do you think of but how to oppose 
me? Running away? Yes, and leaving me and Clara Jane 
Rebecca to our fate, in order to visit that nasty gal of a school- 
ma’am. The gal’sa boy? Well, Caudle, you need not be so 
short, because my poor memory now and then happens to fail. 
Not so poor in remembering mischief ? You are too bad, Caudle. 
I wish [ had the management of the school. I wish I was the 
Committee-man. You wish Iwas? What do you wish so for? 
Then you could not be Mrs. Caudle? Pretty well, Mr. Caudle. 
You wish me dead, don’t you? J wished first? Well, I do 
wish I had the management of that school. What would I do? 
I’d turn over a new leaf, I guess. Might turn over one at 
home? Caudle how you always pervert all I say ; you know the 
school is good for nothing. Don’t know it? Well, I do if you 
don’t. Ever in it? No, and never wish to be. No judge, 
then? Yes,1 ama judge. They set children lessons for the 
parents to teach at home, and then they call it their teaching ; I 
call it humbug. Hum-what? Humbug. What’s Humbug? 
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Fuss without profit, buzz without business, that’s what it is, and 
the schools are full of it. Whose fault is it? Yours, mine, 
every body’s, for not looking after them better. Clara Jane 
Rebecca shall be educated at home. I’ll show the Norman 
Schools what may be done. Norman Schools with a vengeance! 
they make Normans, and Goths, and Vandals too of the children. 
Pretty wives they ’ll make without knowing how to spin, or knit, 
or sew! Spelling won’t cook a dinner, and grammar won’t darn 
stockings. All their tempers, too, are spoiled. Sarah Jane 
Rebecca’s is ruined utterly, in spite of my patient example. 
Caudle! are you asleep? Yes? Yes, is it? Well, sleep 
away, youll be wide awake when the last trumpet sounds. 





A man addicted to the habits of intoxication, was suffering all 
the miserable consequences, and in a moment of repentance, said, 
in the presence of a Quaker, he would give any thing to cure 
himself. 

‘It is as easy as to open thy hand,” said the Quaker. 

‘“‘ Convince me of that,” said the inebriate, “‘ and I will perse- 
vere in the experiment.” 

‘¢ When thou takest the tempting glass into thine hand,” replied 
the Friend, ‘‘ before thou liftest the liquor to thy lips, open thy 
hand and keep it open, and thou wilt be cured.” 


Dr. Parr, when a boy at Harrow, had so very old a face for 
his age, that one day his contemporary, Sir William Jones, said, 
looking at him, Parr, if you should have the good luck to live 
forty years, you may stand a chance of overtaking your face. 





As we have made numerous engagements to instruct and lecture at 
Teachers’ Institutes, the ensuing season, we hope any little irregularity that 
may arise from our absence, will be forgiven by such subscribers as have 
paid ; — those who have not paid, will not, of course, forgive us. 


All Communications, Exchanges, and Books for review, must be di- 
rected to Wm. B. Fowle, West Newton, Mass. 
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